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HIGH-SCHOOL GRAMMAR 
II. AN INVESTIGATION 



J. C. TRESSLER 
Newtown High School, New York City 1 



The course of study will naturally grow out of the two purposes 
of the study. An investigation of the grammatical habits and 
knowledge of actual high-school students will suggest material and 
relative values. To get some knowledge of the grammatical habits 
of high-school pupils, I have recorded and classified seven hundred 
grammatical errors made by my second-year and fourth-year high- 
school pupils in their speech and written composition. I hoped to 
make the number of errors an even thousand, but changed to seven 
hundred because my pupils politely but firmly refused to provide 
the larger number in the six weeks of the study. The method of 
collection was simple. While reading compositions I jotted down 
and classified all grammatical errors. In class the secretary 
recorded the grammatical errors with the names of the offenders. 
It might be explained parenthetically that my classes were 
grammar-conscious, because they were asked again and again to 
point out grammatical errors. They also saw the errors written 
down by the secretary in an awe-inspiring, permanent-looking 
record book. The distribution of the errors is indicated on the 
accompanying diagram (Fig. i). Typical errors with the per- 
centages of the total will make this graphical representation clearer, 
i. Use of a wrong verb or auxiliary (18 per cent). 

a) I hope I will have an early reply. 

b) We would be much pleased to have you examine the racket. 

c) Can I take my composition from the folder ? 

d) Let the little fellows set in front. 

e) Peanut shells are laying on the sidewalk. 
/) Leave the dough rise in a warm place. 

"The preceding paper closed with this sentence: "Grammar in the high school 
must therefore be taught primarily as an aid in understanding involved sentences and 
in speaking and writing correctly." 
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g) Then let it raise near a warm stove. 

h) After you are finished sweeping, allow the dust to settle. 

i) I forgot to bring my English book home last night. 

j) Stiggin learned me to write the composition heading correctly. 




Fig. i. — Distribution of seven hundred grammatical errors in spoken and 
written English. 

2. Failure of a verb to agree with subject (15 per cent). 

a) He don't know how long he slept. 

b) At the end of twenty-one days, the chickens comes out of the eggs. 

c) You wasn't in the room. 

d) Mathematics are a difficult subject. 

e) There is some unfortunate tendencies in our government. 

/) English and history gives the student a knowledge of his own language 

and history. 
g) The Harvard football team were beaten by Yale by the score of six to 

three. 
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h) One of his tonsils are diseased. 

i) The new requirements for high-school graduation is better than the old. 
j) They have stiff bristles, which picks up dirt and thread. 
Misspelling the possessive case of nouns and pronouns (9 per cent). 

a) It's, our's, her's, their's, your's. 

b) Each others property. 

c) Boy's high school. 

d) Girl's basket-ball team. 

e) Jewelers sweepings. 

f) Suns shadow. 

g) Everybody's else business. 
Syntactical redundance (8 per cent). 

a) Sherlock Homes he walked around the house. 

b) Even the man who works for two dollars a day, at five o'clock he goes 
home feeling that his day's work is ended. 

c) He asked to whom the beautiful house belonged to. 

d) Sherlock Holmes was called to investigate upon the case. 

e) Brom Bones told of the headless horseman whom he had seen and 
challenged him to a race. 

/) We have a few open dates still open. 

g) The new requirements for high-school graduation are better than what 

the old ones were. 
Connecting sentences by commas or using periods after parts of sentences 

(7 per cent). 

a) Since the new requirements for graduation are better than the old. 
Because they broaden the pupil's opportunity and training and better 
fit him for life. Therefore every high school in the city ought to adopt 
the new requirements. 

b) Do you realize what that means, it means actually making a slave of a 
pupil who ought to have a free mind. 

c) An emery wheel is slipped on a piece of round iron by means of a hole 
through the wheel then a nut is put on and tightened this holds the 
wheel. 

d) Rowdyism on the street cars is common among the boys who travel to 
and from school by car, they pretend to be young gentlemen but lack 
the essentials of gentility. 

. Confusion of tenses (6 per cent). 

a) Geometry has been taught for two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. 

b) I give the book to you yesterday. 

c) Modern history is the record of events that happened recently. 

d) As we were walking across the desert, we realized how necessary water 
was to people. 
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e) For information about our treatment of visitors, I refer you to the 
Colossals with whom we had played games on our field. 

/) They said that Rip was dead for fifteen years. 

g) If every pupil does his share, the school would be kept clean. 

h) Since school opened, the streets are not so clean as they were before. 

i) They broke up the furniture they don't like. 

j) Some say that if Wilson had recognized Huerta all trouble would be 
avoided. 

7. Mistake in principal parts (4 per cent). 

a) It contains all that man ever thought, wrote, or done. 

b) They should have took her down to the pond but for the rescue party. 

c) She could have spoke on a better subject. 

d) All she seen of him was a shadow. 

e) The sun shined in through the window. 
/) I come in late this morning. 

g) Neither of their points was proven. 

h) The manufacturing of marble has went through many changes in the 

last thirty-five years. 
i) Andre was hung under this tree. 
j) She run several words together. 
k) I done most of the work myself. 

8. Use of wrong part of speech (4 per cent). 

a) He doesn't work like I do. 

b) My book is different than Miss Hallam's. 

c) The substance of the recitation was fairly well. 

d) Both sides admit that military training strengthens the boys both 
physically and mental. 

e) Their are many uses of history. 

f) From there the story declines. 

9. Misplacing of modifier (3 per cent). 

a) She only has two subtopics. 

b) When ready to go home, the fish should be strung on a stick. 

c) Every boy and girl can earn twenty cents however small or large. 

10. Lack of agreement of pronoun with antecedent (3 per cent). 

a) This country's government is supposed to protect its citizens no matter 

in what part of the world he may be. 
6) Biology is helpful to a person wishing to take up farming as it gives 

them a knowledge of plant laws. 

c) It is the duty of each student to interest themselves in athletics. 

d) When anybody visits the spot, they think of the heroic stand made 
there. 

e) Give everyone time to look their best. 

11. Use of wrong case (3 per cent). 

a) If I spoke well, it was my cause and not me. 
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b) The apples were given to John and I. 

c) Who did he choose ? 

d) The fountain pen may be carried in the pocket without any danger of it 
leaking. 

e) Now I have time to devote to those whom, like yourself, I hope will be 
my particular customers. 

/) He has two to boss him now, his sister and I. 

12. Mistake in form or use of comparative and superlative (3 per cent). 

a) A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows more keener with 
constant use. 

b) In baseball the side that scores the most runs wins. 

c) Keziah Coffin is a most unique character. 

d) Mrs. Williams has more flowers than any woman on her street. 

e) His was the fairest of the two propositions presented. 

13. Use of dangling participle (2 per cent). 

o) When filled with hydrogen gas, the opening in the balloon is closed. 

b) An outline is useful when writing a composition. 

c) I should like to have your estimate on a garage for a single car built of 
stucco on hollow tile with red tile roof. 

14. Mistake in spelling or use of singular or plural of a noun (2 per cent). 

a) He is six foot two inches tall. 

b) Add two teaspoonful of water. 

c) Add two tables spoonfuls of sugar. 

d) Some pupils are compelled to help in the support of their home. 

e) Make a groove in the large stick about three-fourth ways up. 

15. Use of pronoun without required antecedent (2 per cent). 

a) I ran up the main street, after which I sneaked through a dark alley. 

b) There are some who just look over their lessons, which is almost as bad 
as overlooking them. 

c) There are some people who have not studied English, and when you 
talk with them you can tell it. 

16. Use of wrong preposition or conjunction (2 per cent). 

a) Nobody knows but what California will have the deciding vote. 

b) Being that he was the only music teacher in the village, I had to invite 
him. 

c) When baking, reverse the pans so the loaves will brown evenly. 

d) The teacher divided his time between the three sections as he thought 
best. 

e) The new requirements for graduation of a high school are beneficial 
to the student. 

17. Use of wrong pronoun (2 per cent). 

a) My opponents and myself agree that the new requirements would do 
away with some useful subjects. 
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b) Carpenters use the spirit level to find out if corner posts and such things 
that have a vertical position are erect. 

c) Everything what is beautiful must be protected by someone. 

d) The men which were engaged on the work were good artisans. 

e) The wise man is like a bird who stays by itself. 

18. Misuse of "a," "an," "the," "this," "that," "those," "these" (1 per cent). 

a) The witch used a herb of marvelous power. 

b) He was turned into a sort of an animal. 

c) A fountain pen is a great convenience to the business man and scholar 
as it saves money for the one and time for the other. 

d) I didn't find out the assignment until this here Friday. 

e) Those kind of games are very exciting. 

19. Omission of word necessary for grammatical structure (1 per cent). 

a) You ought to have attended carefully and doubtless did. 

b) These are the requirements for a pupil to graduate high school. 

c) The principal was very pleased with the speeches of the new officers. 

20. Double negative (1 per cent). 

a) They didn't have no king to rule over them. 

b) I haven't nothing to do with the matter. 

21. Use of wrong grammatical element (7 per cent). 

a) This prevents the young chickens from eating their shells. 

b) He gave the watchman thirty dollars that he should stop the boat. 

22. Lack of parallelism of structure (f per cent). 

a) The screen spreads the sand on each side of the wheel and thus prevent- 
ing the car from skidding. 

b) The objects of the French offensive were the defeat of the Crown 
Prince's army and to save Verdun. 

23. Failure to use subjunctive for wish and condition contrary to fact (f per 

cent). 

a) I wish he was an acceptable candidate. 

b) If he was in my place, he wouldn't do any better. 

24. Wrong word order in indirect discourse (f per cent). 

a) He asked the villagers did they know Rip Van Winkle. 

b) He asked me am I going to the ball game. 

Even a cursory examination of the errors listed will suggest 
that the Newtown High School, of New York City, hasn't a pre- 
ponderance of any race or nationality, but is a thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan high school. Moreover, the percentage of foreign or 
dialectic errors is probably lower in Newtown than in the average 
city high school. The tabulation therefore probably reflects rather 
accurately grammatical speech and writing habits in the average 
cosmopolitan high school. 
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To test practical grammar knowledge, an efficiency test was 
given to 1,121 pupils of Newtown High School. The laws of 
chance supported the assumption that a pupil who knew absolutely 
nothing of English would answer eleven of the last twenty-two 
questions correctly and would deserve zero for his accomplishment. 
Therefore, in tabulating results, each error in these questions was 
counted as reducing the mark 8 per cent. In other words, in the 
last twenty-two questions, the pupil received credit for correct 
answers only beyond the eleven that he ought to have been able to 
guess right. The negative results obtained in the first term on a 
few questions indicate either that this method of evaluating the 
grammatical knowledge of a pupil errs slightly on the side of 
severity, or that our pupils are below the standard as guessers. 
This weighting, however, gives approximately accurate individual 
results and absolutely accurate comparative results. The graphical 
representations, then, by high-school years (see Fig. 2) and by 
types of errors (see Fig. 3) are photographs of the grammatical 
knowledge of the 1,121 pupils tested. 

NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL 

Department of English 

ten-minute efficiency test 

Answer each question with one word 

1. Write the possessive plural of "turkey." 

2. Write the possessive plural of "commander-in-chief." 

3. Tell the subject of the following sentence: In the valley there was a peace- 
ful, secluded cottage almost covered with shrubs and vines. 

Select the correct word in each of the following: 

4. Neither Jane nor Mary (are, is) ill. 

5. His brother is taller than (he, him). 

6. I think I (shall, will) enter Harvard University. 

7. In the United States everybody can get (his, their) rights. 

8. Do you know why this bread doesn't (rise, raise) ? 

9. I (laid, lay) on the ground for hours at a time. 

10. The hen has (sat, set) on the eggs for a week. 

11. Give it to (whoever, whomever) wants it. 

12. (Who, whom) do you think I met this morning ? 

13. (Who, whom) do you think me to be ? 

14. Between you and (I, me), I don't believe a word of it. 
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15. (Who, whom) do you think I am ? 

16. The man with eight of his friends (was, were) at the games. 

17. Ceres traveled a long distance and (come, came) to a stream. 

18. Jamison cared for the orphan as if he (was, were) his father. 

19. The captain of the outlaws then told Gurth that he (may, might) go free. 
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Fig. 2. — Efficiency test in practical grammar (1121 pupils), 
indicates the results by grades. 



The dotted line 



20. Last Thursday I (lost, have lost) my umbrella. 

21. Gladys, Marion and (I, myself) are the members of the committee. 

22. I like (that, those) kind of apples. 

23. She looks (beautiful, beautifully) in a white dress. 

24. Her book is different (from, than) the one father gave me. 

25. A lead pencil was arguing with an eraser about which was used the (more, 
most). 

Assuredly there is need of grammar in high-school instruction. 
What grammar should be taught? The answer seems simply 
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the grammar that will meet the need. Grammar must be prac- 
tical, everyday, utilitarian. In short, to resort to the pedagogical 
lingo, grammar must function. 
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Fig. 3. — Practical grammar tests according to types of error 



Perhaps the easiest method of ascertaining what in grammar 
will function in the speech, writing, and thought-getting of the 
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pupil is by elimination. In general, memorizing rules and defini- 
tions without understanding them, unnecessarily detailed classi- 
fication and subdivision, routine parsing, and elaborate systems of 
diagraming tend toward formalism and away from practical results. 
A knowledge of the venerated adverbial objective, retained object, 
and objective complement, for example, is not essential to salvation, 
because pupils never err in the use of these objectives, and such 
technical distinctions are not an aid in extracting thought from the 
printed page. Further, the nominative of direct address need 
not be taught, because no one errs in its use. The nominative 
absolute is likely to suggest loose English construction. Indeed, 
while the grammarians are deciding whether nouns in English have 
any case except the possessive, it seems wise to teach the nomina- 
tive and objective in connection with the use of pronouns where 
error is possible. Instead of giving the syntax of numerous nouns 
in the nominative and the objective case, attention should be 
centered on the eight pronouns which have an objective case 
different from the nominative. Indefinite pronouns, the distinc- 
tion between a subordinate conjunction and a conjunctive adverb, 
the classes of adverbs, the classes of adjectives, the person of nouns, 
the gerund, the abstract noun, the impersonal verb, and mood 
(except two uses of the subjunctive) are other subjects which have 
no vital relation to interpretation or composition. 

Does false syntax deserve a place in this list? Kirkham's 
answer to this question is that Murray's exercises in false syntax 
"effected a complete revolution in the English language in point 
of verbal accuracy." His statement is probably not an untruth — 
just an exaggeration. The Committee of Ten, on the other hand, 
says, "Exercise in the correction of false syntax should be sparingly 
resorted to." Their report is a protest against the printing in 
grammars of pages of bad English, the correction of errors which the 
pupils never make, and the formalism into which false syntax had 
fallen because pupils glibly recited rules which they neither under- 
stood nor applied in their own composition. It is true that when 
the incorrect forms are printed the eye-minded pupil who doesn't 
understand the rule often remembers the incorrect rather than the 
correct. The remedy, however, is simple. Exercises in false 
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syntax should usually be in the form of sentences with a choice 
of words, a blank to be filled in, or a correct use to be justified. In 
addition, the exercises should be based on the errors which the pupil 
actually makes or to which he is exposed. Finally the correction 
should frequently be based on such sentence-analysis or explana- 
tion of word-relations as will show that the pupil understands 
exactly what the error is. 

Just here is the core of my contention. Teachers should use 
analysis as an auxiliary to construction and thought-getting, not 
as a form of mental gymnastics. They should analyze obscure 
sentences to help pupils in picking out the backbone of the sentence 
and thus finding the thought. In the same way, analyzing the 
incorrect sentences of the pupils makes the pupils critics of their 
own work. Such analytical study should cover case and agree- 
ment of pronouns, the agreement of verb and subject, syntactical 
redundance, misplacing of modifiers, the dangling participle, lack 
of parallelism of structure, use of wrong part of speech and wrong 
grammatical element, connecting sentences by commas and using 
periods after parts of sentences, omission of word necessary for 
grammatical structure, and the complex sentence. In the study 
of the complex sentence, the pupils should learn to correct their 
own "upside-down" sentences and to use the complex sentence 
when the subordination of ideas is desirable. 

In addition to syntax and analysis, the grammar course should 
include a mastery of the necessary inflections, such as plurals of 
nouns, possessive of nouns, declension of pronouns, comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs, principal parts of irregular verbs, and 
simplified conjugation of verbs. Other practical grammar sub- 
jects are the classification of sentences according to form and use, 
functions of word, phrase, and clause elements (with only the needed 
subheads), word-composition, word-order, sentence-structure, and 
sentence-mutation. 

The emphasis on any grammatical subject or error must depend 
upon the knowledge and habits of the pupils. Among the inflec- 
tions, for example, the spelling of the possessive should be frequently 
drilled on, for the investigations show that many pupils don't 
know how to spell the possessive and that others habitually mis- 
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spell it. In the same way the diagrams indicate that the agreement 
of the verb with its subject is the rule which pupils least understand 
and oftenest transgress. The "comma habit" and using periods 
after parts of sentences are likewise serious and frequent errors 
which persist through the high school. A psychological organiza- 
tion of a grammar course will give to such topics extra time. 

Somehow this grammatical instruction must be made to carry 
over into other classrooms, to eating dinner, to playing baseball, 
and to riding in the trolley car. Supervisors, examiners, and prin- 
cipals have their task in requiring decent English in every classroom. 
Grammatical correctness belongs in any such minimum standard. 
Moreover, brothers, sisters, parents, and playmates must be made 
the allies of the grammar teacher. Methods of securing such 
co-operation are printed sheets of sentences, or minimum essentials, 
efficiency tests, and grammar matches modeled after spelling and 
pronunciation matches. Such devices make grammar a fitter 
subject for breakfast-table or playground conversation and help 
to motivate the pupil's attention to his present and prospective 
grammatical needs. 



